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INTRODUCTION 


About this guide 

This guide has been prepared by HM Inspeetorate of Edueation to help eolleges evaluate how 
inelusive they are, with a view to enabling the widest possible range of potential learners to 
benefit from edueation and training and to beeome effeetive lifelong learners. 

The guide reeognises the extensive eontribution that eolleges make to the development of 
young people and adults as lifelong learners. Sueeessive national polieies, legislation and 
guidanee have driven and reinforeed eolleges’ aims to promote aeeess and partieipation in 
edueation and training, and to faeilitate eeonomie and soeial partieipation. Colleges know 
that a substantial proportion of potential learners do not find it easy to partieipate and that this 
requires them to take aetion to provide appropriate learning experienees for a diverse range of 
people. Colleges play a substantial role in workforee development, whether for those 
preparing for employment or for those already in work and needing to develop new skills and 
knowledge. Colleges also make a major eontribution to language and literaey development, 
both for learners with poor literaey skills and for those for whom English is not the first 
language. The widening elient base in reeent years has demanded that eolleges adopt 
inereasingly inelusive and leamer-eentred praetiees. 


What is inclusiveness in Scotland’s colleges? 

The eoneept of inelusiveness in further edueation is broad and refleets the view that learning 
should be for all. It draws together a range of themes whieh have evolved as a result of 
polieies, legislation and responsive praetiee. These inelude inereasing aeeess, promoting 
soeial inelusion, responding to the needs of the 16-24 age group addressed by the Beattie 
Report {Implementing Inclusiveness, Realising Potential, Scottish Executive, 1999) and 
meeting the requirements of legislation' in relation to equality. Inelusiveness refers firstly to 
enabling aeeess to edueation and training for the widest range of potential learners; and 
seeondly, and most importantly, to matehing the eurrieulum and the ways it is delivered to 
the eireumstanees of individual learners, taking into aeeount both praetieal issues and 
emotional or affeetive responses. It ineorporates the reeognition that a sense of belonging, 
being valued and being supported is a prerequisite for sustaining learning in the early stages 
and a preeursor of more independent and autonomous learning. It ineludes the notion that 
aehievement and attainment in eollege are not endpoints in themselves. They are the 
springboards to eeonomie and soeial inelusion and to the development, for many, of higher 
aspirations. 

Inelusiveness requires eolleges to provide aeeessible and motivating learning experienees for 
a diverse range of learners. This means responding to the varying eireumstanees and 
attributes of individuals, and it means developing infrastruetures, at all levels of the 
organisation, that make it straightforward to respond to individual needs. Colleges in whieh 
the requirements of eurrent legislation are met in spirit as well as in basie eomplianee enable 
learners to have individually relevant and produetive experienees regardless of their 
baekgrounds and eireumstanees, ineluding raee, eulture, disability, gender, age and other 
attributes. A leamer-eentred ethos ensures that personal and affeetive matters are taken into 


' See Appendix 1 . 
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account in planning learning, including ill-health, negative perceptions of the self as a learner, 
negative prior experiences of learning and social or peer pressures against participation. 
Interest in individuals helps to resolve issues relating to attendance, for example for those 
with commitments as carers, or those who are geographically remote from a college. Some 
learners are very able and confident, and may need, for example, swifter progress through 
programmes and assessments, and certification for already aequired skills and knowledge. 
Others learn better at a slower pace and with additional support. People who are employed 
may be restricted in the extent to which they can study, but productive partnerships between 
colleges and the employment sector can provide continuing access to education and training 
which meets both employer and employee needs. 
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SECTION 1: THE INCLUSIVE COLLEGE 


The key components of an inclusive college are its: 

• ethos, values, and relationships, 

• professional activity undertaken to match curriculum content and delivery 
arrangements to the requirements of individuals, and 

• infrastructures and partnerships which enable it to respond to need flexibly and 
imaginatively. 

In the inclusive college these components are established both through internal leadership and 
direction and also through the influence of the Board of Management, which can provide a 
powerful steer, drawing on the relevant experience of its members. Senior managers and the 
Board see inclusiveness as a continuing, dynamic process of identifying learners’ diverse 
needs and responding imaginatively. 


An inclusive college 

- welcomes all potential learners, within the framework of its mission and vision. ... 

- listens and responds to all learners in a way which is respectful and which recognises their 
starting points. . . 

- designs programmes and learning activities which give all learners the best possible 
opportunities for success. . . 

- takes a supportive interest in all learners’ progress and outcomes and encourages them to 
take a purposeful approach to their learning. . . 

- enables learners to experience challenge and success. . . 

- promotes attainment of formal qualifications, and, equally, promotes achievements in 
personal growth and development, learning skills and skills for employability and 
citizenship... 

- helps all learners prepare for future challenges in their further learning and employment. . . 

- forms a learning community in which all members share values of respect for individuals 
and promotion of wellbeing of others. 
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Features of an inclusive college 

We have found, through our programme of college reviews and through discussion with 

colleges and other key players in the sector, that the following features characterise inclusive 

colleges. 

The inclusive college: 

• anticipates and welcomes diversity in the characteristics and the needs of potential 
learners and responds to all learners in a way which is respectful and which 
recognises their starting points. It is well informed about legislation and associated 
guidance relating to equalities. The Board, senior managers and all staff promote a 
positive approach to diversity across college and embed inclusiveness in all activities. 
Through development, training and support for staff at all levels, and for the student 
body as appropriate, it promotes a consistent, college-wide approach that ensures 
parity of the quality of the college experience for learners. 

• values individuals and makes arrangements which meet individual needs. Learners 
are confident that staff understand their circumstances and needs and are genuinely 
interested in their progress and success. All members of the college community share 
values of respect for individuals and promotion of wellbeing of others. 

• identifies and addresses barriers to participation. It is well informed about 
possible barriers to participation among current or potential learners. It understands 
that barriers can be located in the individual, in the college or in the interaction 
between them; and that the barriers can include physical, emotional, geographical, 
socio-economic, and other factors. 

• identifies and responds to under-represented groups or groups with unrecognised 
need. It does this through its detailed knowledge of social issues in the local and wider 
community, and it is creative in devising provision which attracts and meets the needs 
of learners. 

• works in partnership with other agencies. It has strategic alliances with local 
authorities, regeneration agencies, and other key organisations working to a social 
inclusion agenda, and with public and private sector employers and employer bodies. 

It uses these partnerships to develop or contribute to education and training provision 
which enables learners to develop further confidence and competence in 
employment-related and other skills. In providing a skill mix and access to a range of 
funding sources, partnership working ensures a good match between the provision and 
what learners need. 

• demonstrates an ethos which focuses on learner development, progress and 
outcomes with a view to sustaining attendance, achievement and attainment and 
developing effective lifelong learners. It promotes attainment of formal qualifications, 
and, equally, promotes achievements in terms of personal growth and development, 
skills for employability and citizenship and learning skills. 

• takes a proactive, supportive interest in the progress and outcomes of all learners 
and encourages them to take a purposeful approach to learning. It provides guidance 


and support to inform their choice of a programme which matches their abilities and 
aspirations, helps them sustain successful participation in the programme and helps 
them develop further aspirations and plan next steps. 

designs programmes and learning activities which give learners the best possible 
opportunities for success. It provides an appropriate curriculum and appropriate 
delivery arrangements to meet the diverse needs of learners, where possible 
consulting learners on design and delivery. It recognises that standard, conventional 
programmes may not match the requirements of all learners and is ready to develop or 
adapt programmes and delivery methods that best match learner needs. It provides 
learning environments which are appropriate for the individuals using them. 

uses information and feedback from learners, from external organisations and from 
in-house and external research, including action research, to effect improvements in 
inclusive practice. 
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SECTION 2: SELF-EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT IN PRACTICE 


Colleges routinely carry out self-evaluation using the Quality Framework which is used by 
HMIE in conducting college reviews on behalf of the Scottish Funding Council. Nine quality 
elements are used to look at subject areas, and seven quality elements to look at cross-college 
activity. Each element contains two or more quality indicators and a set of key prompts that 
suggest areas to look at when evaluating against that indicator. 

In Section 3 we take each quality element along with its associated quality indicators and key 
prompts. We provide an overall statement about what inclusiveness means in each quality 
element. Then, for each quality indicator (QI) we provide statements, in the central column, 
of what an inclusive college will be doing against a group of key prompts. These statements 
show how the QI might be applied inclusively. 

Self-evaluation for inclusiveness is the process of looking at these statements and seeking 
evidence that shows to what extent the college is acting in accordance with them. Some 
examples are provided of evidence that could be used to support the statements. In practice 
colleges should be able to supply a wide range of evidence. 

Inclusiveness involves constant exploration of the needs and circumstances of potential 
learners in each college’s area of operation, so the sets of statements in this guide are not 
definitive. Colleges should treat them as indicative, and be prepared to write and use 
additional statements which they find helpful. 

Examples of how this guide might be used 

Colleges are accustomed to using the Quality Framework to evaluate their work at college 
level and at programme team level. Sometimes they use it comprehensively, to cover all areas 
of their work. Sometimes they use parts of the framework selectively, to target specific areas 
of work. In either case, they identify strengths and weaknesses and set action points and 
targets to address them. This guide can be used in a similarly flexible way. 

Example 1 


College A is undertaking a review of curriculum in preparation for moving to a new 
building. Senior managers want to ensure that the curriculum portfolio in each section is 
inclusive. The Director of Curriculum asks each programme team to evaluate programmes 
against Quality Element A1 of the Framework and in doing so to use the A1 part of this 
guide to identify strengths and weaknesses in terms of inclusiveness. He asks the teams to 
identify action points for action . 

Taking it further, senior managers ask department heads to identify any further support 
needed by staff in using inclusive approaches in programme design, and refer this to the 
college’s coordinator for continuous professional development for action. This provides 
evidence for addressing inclusiveness under Qualify Element B5: Staff 
Also, senior managers ask the qualify manager to build some of the evidence statements 
into the college’s course approval process in the form of criteria to ensure that any new 
programmes meet the standards the college wants to set for inclusive practice. This 
provides evidence for addressing inclusiveness under Qualify Element B6: Qualify 
Assurance. 
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Example 2 


College B has appointed a new seetion head in Computing and Engineering. She has 
visited some elasses and looked at teaching materials and, while appreciating the high 
standards of teaching and learning, wants to improve the ways in which her staff respond 
to less motivated learners and to an increasing proportion of minority ethnic learners. She 
asks programme teams to evaluate inclusiveness against A3 (Equipment and materials), 
A5 (Eeaming and teaching process), A7 (Eeamer progress and outcomes) and A8 
(Guidance and support) with the help of a well-informed member of the student services 
team. Subsequently, she meets her team leaders to discuss the results of the evaluation. 
They agree a prioritised set of action points which include targets for reflecting diversity 
in teaching materials and for working with learners on individual goal setting in the 
guidance process. 

Taking it further, at the same meeting, they discuss what further advice and professional 
development they need as a section, and agree to request staff seminars from an external 
race relations organisation and from the college’s learner support services. 


Example 3 


College C has had major changes in its senior management team and has restructured its 
departments and support functions. The college serves a diverse community. It has 
extensive outreach provision and a high proportion of learners with additional support 
needs. It works in partnership with local regeneration agencies to promote employability 
and enable learners to access employment. The college is well respected in this work, but 
the new senior management team want to ensure that its good practice in inclusion is 
maintained and enhanced. The quality manager devises a broad-brush evaluation exercise 
based on this guide. 

Taking it further, the senior managers consider the quality manager’s report. They 
identify a few areas of concern and ask for more detailed evaluation of inclusiveness to be 
carried out for introductory level programmes (SCQF levels 3 and 4) and for B5 (Staff). 


Gathering evidence towards evaluation 

The starting point for evaluation is the set of statements shown in the middle column. These 
are not in themselves evidence. The first task is to identify the activities and outcomes that 
back up the statements. There are many sources of evidence and it is important to use several. 
In many cases the most important pieces of evidence are those which show that the diverse 
range of learners have a positive experience and achieve success in their learning and in their 
personal development. The presence of procedures is less significant than the actual impact 
on learners. 
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The main sources of evidence are as follows. 


People, for example: 

• asking learners and staff 

• using approaches such as individual and group interviews, focus groups, feedback 
from student representatives and customer survey questionnaires 

• consulting external partners and users of the college’s services. 

Direct observation, for example: 

• the physical environment including access routes, publicity material, signage 

• behaviours of staff and learners in public space around the college, including 
libraries and resources centres 

• classroom observation in main buildings and in outreach locations. 

Measurable outcomes, for example: 

• analysis of monitoring data, for example on ethnicity, linked with attainment data 

• learner achievement and attainment data for special programmes 

• analysis of progression data. 

Documents, records and resources, for example: 

• policies, procedures and related internal audits 

• CPD records and evaluation reports noting impact on staff practices 

• content and presentation of paper-based and online learning materials. 

Identifying and prioritising areas for action 

Once the evidence has been gathered and recorded, the next step is to assess whether it 
supports the statement. This is often best done through discussion by the team involved, but it 
is helpful to have one or two people external to the team to provide objectivity. These might 
include people from external organisations depending on the area being evaluated. Questions 
to be asked and discussed might include the following. 

• Are there any gaps in what we do? 

• Has our practice resulted in good learning experiences for all our learners? 

• Are we providing a poorer service for some learners than for others? 

• Have we let any of our learners down in any way? If so, what lessons have we 
learned and how have we improved our practice? 

• Is there any good practice that we should extend or pass on to others? 

The discussion is likely to produce a number of action points. The team involved in the 
evaluation may be able to take immediate action on some points, while other points may be 
longer term or heavier on resources. Action points should be prioritised and recorded. 

Planning action, setting targets, making improvements 

Action points that cannot be dealt with immediately should be built into forward planning, for 
example in section or college operational plans. Senior managers accountable for the 
implementation of inclusiveness policy would wish to be aware of action required at all levels 
of the college. They might, for example, decide that action proposed in one team would be 
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beneficial across the college as a whole and should be incorporated into the college 
operational plan, in support of college aims and objectives regarding inclusiveness. Senior 
managers would also need to approve any proposals that had significant resource 
requirements, and would wish to be apprised of good practice with a view to disseminating it. 
Setting targets and recording them in planning documents means that good ideas emanating 
from evaluation are not lost. It is important that colleges monitor the achievement of targets 
and that the effect of the action taken is assessed, always with a view to making a positive 
impact on learners. 

Colleges often recognise the need to seek external advice, for example on approaches to and 
support for particular groups of learners. Two of the key national sources, both funded by the 
Scottish Funding Council (SFC), are the Scottish Further Education Unit (SFEU) and BRITE 
(Beattie Resources for Inclusiveness in Technology and Education). SFEU resources are 
outlined in Appendix 2. SFC is, at the time of publication, establishing an Equalities Unit to 
support equality in both FE and HE. Colleges often also seek advice from national or local 
organisations, for example those representing or providing services for particular groups of 
people. 
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Example of subject area evaluation. A4.1 Staff: Qualifications and experience 


Inclusiveness 

statements 

(central column in 
Section 3) 

• Skills, qualifications and experience of all staff mateh the needs of 
students.’ 

• Staff teaehing groups of learners with additional support needs have 
appropriate qualifieations, training, experienee or aeeess to 
experieneed mentor support. 

• All teaehing and non-teaehing staff have a thorough understanding of 
the potential barriers to learning and diverse needs of learners. 

• All teaehing and non-teaehing staff have basie training in the range of 
strategies whieh might be needed to support learning for learners with 
additional support needs (ineluding the use of assistive teehnology in 
the elassroom). 

• Staff are aware of the support serviees available in eollege for learners 
whose needs eannot be fully met in the elassroom. 

Evidence: 

strengths 

All staff have attended in-house seminars on raee relations awareness, 
ehild proteetion, and eollege serviees for learners with additional support 
needs and all have aeeessed supplementary information and adviee on the 
eollege Intranet. 

Staff teaehing elasses where one or more learners have additional support 
needs have a named eontaet with a support for learning leeturer or 
appropriate member of the student support team who provides adviee and 
mentoring at the required level. 

About half the teaehing staff attended a session on reeognising and 
addressing support needs in the elassroom. 

ESOL leeturers have given individual staff adviee on writing elass 
material to make this as straightforward as possible for speakers of other 
languages. 

Two of the teaehing staff hold youth work qualifieations and have 
reeeived positive feedbaek from introduetory, eommunity-based 
programmes for young unemployed males. 

Evidence: 

weaknesses/gaps 

Half the staff had no input on reeognising and addressing support needs - 
the session was optional. There was a possible link with low aehievement 
rates in introduetory level programmes. 

Staff needed, and had requested, adviee on adapting teaehing and learning 
methods for 13-14 year-olds on sehool link programmes - some negative 
feedbaek. 

Most staff laek suffieient ICT skills to make professional presentations at 
a level expeeted by learners who are employed middle managers on a 
fast-traek HND programme, and to support learners with assistive 
teehnology applieations. 

Action points 

Ensure, through the staff development system, that staff reeeive 
development and beeome eompetent in reeognising and addressing 
support needs, adapting teaehing and learning methods for sehool pupils 
and using ICT skills appropriate to their deployment. 

Targets 

Reeord individual staff members’ CPD needs as above and forward to 
staff development manager by April (Agent: Head of Department). 

Staff eomplete planned CPD in June Quality Week, and eommenee any 
longer-term CPD by Oetober. (Agents: Staff, staff development manager). 
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Example of college area evaluation. B4.4 Resources and services to support the learner: 
Facilities to support access and inclusion 


Inclusiveness 

statements 

(central column in 
Section 3) 

• The eollege strategy for developing aeeess and inelusion antieipates 
and takes aeeount of the wide range of learners who use the learning 
environments, resourees and faeilities. 

• Learners groups or antieipated groups have their needs analysed and 
adequately resoureed. 

• Effeetive use is made of the range of learning environments to 
appropriately aeeommodate the speeifie needs of learner groups. 

• Speeialist support faeilities are readily aeeessible in an appropriate, 
well-designed environment. 

• Learners in residential aeeommodation have aeeess to a range of 
serviees and support arrangements matehed to their individual needs. 

Evidence: 

strengths 

The aeeess and inelusion strategy group uses the results of extensive 
monitoring, evaluation and feedbaek (learners and externals) to make the 
faeilities as eomprehensive as possible. 

High levels of learner satisfaetion with nursery and ehildeare 
arrangements and with flexible attendanee patterns to suit learners with 
eare responsibilities. 

A private area for prayer is alloeated and available on request. 

The library and learning resourees suite aeeommodates speeialist support 
faeilities, and has areas of various sizes to house individual and group 
support and quiet study. Staffing is suffieient to provide high levels of 
support and assistanee and staff are appropriately trained and experieneed 
in working with the range of learners. 

The learning resourees area eontains material relevant to learners with a 
range of eultural baekgrounds and staff readily eontaet external 
organisations for additional information and resourees on request. 
Translations of induetion material and other eollege information are 
available to learners. 

Reeeption and front-of-house areas are attraetive, with elient-friendly, 
ehild-friendly waiting areas. Staff are helpful and well informed. 

Evidence: 

weaknesses/gaps 

The food eourt serving area, eounters and adjaeent seating areas are 
diffieult for wheelehair users to negotiate without assistanee. 

The two annexes have insuffieient learning resourees and support 
faeilities. In one, a BRITE workstation is in an unattraetive basement. 
Insuffieient arrangements to assist overseas and vulnerable learners in 
residenee to engage in reereational, eultural and soeial aetivities. 

Action points 

Improve aeeess to food eourt for wheelehair users. 

Improve learning resourees and support faeilities in annexes. 

Support residential learners, where required, to aeeess soeial aetivities. 

Targets 

Redesign food eourt to aeeommodate wheelehair users as part of planned 
refurbishment in July. (Agent: estates manager). 

Consolidate and improve learning and support resourees in the one annexe 
whieh will remain open next year. (Agent: estates manager). 

Work with residents eommittee to draw up strategy to support learners in 
aeeessing soeial aetivity by end June. (Agent: residenee manager). 
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SECTION 3: APPLYING INCLUSIVENESS IN THE QUALITY FRAMEWORK 


FOR SCOTLAND’S COLLEGES 
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ELEMENT A4: STALE In an inclusive college staff skills, qualifications and experience will match the needs of students. Staff will 

be expected to work with a wide range of student needs and to develop the skills and knowledge to embed 
support for learners in the classroom wherever possible. 
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ELEMENT A7: LEARNER An inclusive college values and acknowledges the attainment and achievement of learners in a wide variety 

PROGRESS AND of ways. The holistic development of an individual is valued and seen as contributing to success in future 

OUTCOMES learning and achievement. 
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ELEMENT A8: GUIDANCE In an inclusive college guidanee is fundamental to the ethos of the college and as a funetion of all staff. 

AND LEARNER SUPPORT Staff sensitively and thoroughly help learners to identify learning and support needs before, at entry and 

throughout programmes and intervene effeetively when they are at risk of leaving or failing. Progression 
routes are plarmed and learner eonfidenee, self-esteem and wellbeing are promoted at all times. 
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ELEMENT A9: QUALITY In an inclusive college the development of inclusive practices is a major aspect of quality development. 
ASSURANCE AND Learner retention and success are acknowledged to be dependent on learner experiences which are 

IMPROVEMENT welcoming, relevant, motivating and supportive. Review and evaluation of programmes addresses 

inclusiveness. 
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ELEMENT B2: ACCESS AND An inclusive college is one in which planning takes place in the context of the work and interests of other 

INCLUSION stakeholders and good use is made of partner organisations and other sources of expertise to inform 

inclusiveness strategy and associated developments. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Legislation 

Disability Discrimination Act (1995) 

Special Educational Needs and Disability Act 2001 (extended the 1995 Act as part IV) 
Disability Discrimination Act (2005) 

Education (Additional Support for Eearning) Act 2004 

Mental Health (Care and Treatment) (Scotland) Act 1998 

Children (Scotland) Act 1995 
Protection of Children (Scotland) Act 2003 

Race Relations Act 1976 

Race Relations (Amendment) Act 2000 

Sex Discrimination Act 1975 
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APPENDIX 2: Resources available from the Scottish Further Education Unit 


Scottish Further Education Unit 

The Scottish Further Education Unit provides a range of support to assist the development of 
inclusiveness in Scotland’s colleges. The Equalities, Diversity and Inclusiveness section of its 
website provides extensive advice, links and good practice examples which assist colleges to 
apply inclusiveness across the Quality Framework. In the year of publication of this 
document SFEU is undertaking the following activities. 

Designing, developing and facilitating a community of practice for access and inclusion 

The definition of a Community of Practice is a set of people who share a concern, set of 
problems or passion about a topic and who are willing to engage with and help each other 
reach solutions to common problems. SFEU will use a straightforward and easily accessible 
technology platform to facilitate the interchange of ideas and the development of resources 
through online interaction. 

Access and inclusion events for subject specialists 

A series of events aimed at helping practitioners develop the learning and teaching process 
imaginatively and innovatively to match learner needs arising from their experiences, 
interests, abilities and any barriers to learning. Material will be available through the 
community of practice and SFEU will facilitate action learning sets to support small groups 
of staff implement change in their own practice in order to implement inclusive learning. 

Promoting positive mental health 

A range of support activities to meet staff development needs in relation to promoting 
positive mental health and wellbeing. This includes a two-day course in Scotland’s Mental 
First Aid and the development of an online toolkit. Supporting Student Mental Health. 

Managing and understanding substance misuse 

A range of support activities to meet organisational and staff development needs in relation to 
education and awareness of substance misuse; managing critical incidents; development of 
guidelines and draft policies to support students experiencing or recovering from substance 
misuse. 

Young learners 

A suite of staff development activities designed to address key issues arising from managing 
the learning and behaviour of disaffected and disengaged young learners. The suite includes 
sessions on child protection; managing behaviour - establishing an orderly learning 
environment; key features of learning process for young learners and responding to classroom 
crisis situations. 

Engage or Enrage?, a toolkit for staff working with disaffected and disengaged has been 
developed and includes strategies and tactics for promoting the use of technology in learning 
and teaching activities, including ideas for e-leaming and m-learning. 
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Legislation 

Support, information and training days to assist colleges in meeting the requirements of the 
Protection of Children (Scotland) Act 2003. In addition, when the Protection of Vulnerable 
Adults (Scotland) Bill becomes law, support, information and training to assist colleges 
support and protect vulnerable adults. 

Workshops 

For groups of college staff on topics including designing and delivering for inclusive 
learning; altering attitudes, promoting equality and diversity, promoting race equality, 
meeting the needs of students with dyslexia, meeting the needs of learners with autistic 
spectrum disorders and promoting positive mental health. 
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